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I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.—Cowprer. 
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BOIL IT DOWN. 


Whatever you have to say, my friend, 
Whether witty, or grave, or gay, 

Condense as much as ever you can, 
And say it in the readiest way ; 

And whether you write of rural affairs, 
Or matters and things in town, 

Just take a word of friendly advice, 

Boil it down. 


If you go spluttering over a page, 
When a couple of lines would do, 
Your butter is spread so much, you see, 
That the bread looks plainly through; 
So, when you have a story to tell, 
And would like a little renown, 
To make quite sure of your wish, my 
friend, 
Boil it down. 


When writing an article for the press, 

Whether prose or verse, just try 
‘To settle your thoughts in the fewest 
words, 

And let them be crisp and dry. 

And when it is finished and you suppose 
It is done exactly brown, 

Just look it over again, and then 

Boil it down. 


For editors do not like to print 
An article lazily long, 

And the general reader does not care 
For a couple of yards of song ; 

So gather your wits in the smallest 

space, 

If you want a little renown, 

And every time you write, my friend, 

Boil it down. 


THE VOICE OF THE HILLS. 


Peace is the message of the hills, 
A peace that broods 
Upon their mighty heads, and fills 
Their forest solitudes ; 
The leaping mountain waterfalls, 
MARBLEHEAD HARBOR. As each unto the other calls, 
Blend in a murmuring noise 
Whose silver rushing music stirs 


OUR HORSES. and terrible cruelty in the handling cannon and The petty play of human moods, 
Our horses, whom it is our duty to represent, are | ambulances and army supplies to have any love And bids the candid soul rejoice 
all for peace and arbitration. They want no wars in | of war. the Geog aqerete of the 


Spal The majesty of Nature’s voice. 
Cuba or the Philippines or anywhere. Too many of The horses of America would all vote for peace. A GS ES 


them have died on battle-fields and by starvation GEo, T ANGELL. In The Occident. 
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VICTOR HUGO. 


Victor Hugo wrote in his old age: ‘I feel 
in myself the future life. I am rising, I 
know, toward the sky. The sunshine is 
over my head. Heaven lights me with the 
reflection of unknown worlds. 

“You say the soul is nothing but the re- 
sult of bodily powers, why then is my soul 
the more luminous when my bodily powers 
begin to fail? Winter is on my head and 
eternal spring is in my heart. 

“The nearer I approach the end, the 
plainer I hear around me the immortal sym- 
phonies of the worlds which unite me. It 
is marvelous, yet simple. It is a fairy tale, 
and it is a history. For half a century I 
have been writing my thoughts in prose, 
verse, history, philosophy, drama, romance, 
tradition, satire, ode, song—I have tried all. 
But I feel that I have not said the thousandth 
part of what isin me. When I go down -to 
the grave I can say, like so many others : 
‘I have finished my day’s work,’ but I can- 
not say ‘I have finished my life.’ My day’s 
work will begin the next morning. The tomb 
is not a blind alley, it is a thoroughfare. It 
closes in the twilight to open with the dawn. 
I improve every hour because I love this 
world as my fatherland. My work is only a 
beginning. My work is hardly above its foun- 
dation. I would be glad to see it mounting 
and mounting forever. The thirst for the 
infinite proves infinity.” 


WALKING THE PIAZZA. 


Walking the piazza of a New Hampshire 
summer hotel recently we found one of those 
large, beautiful dragon flies which feed on 
mosquitoes, fastened to the piazza by a pin 
stuck through the centre of its back—the 
poor creature struggling to escape. 

Pulling out the pin we gave the dragon- 
fly quick relief, but whether we gave it back 
the life which some child or thoughtless 
person had tried to take we know not. 
Probably a hundred thousand acts just as 
cruel are being thoughtlessly done every day 
by children and others, all of which might 
be prevented by humane education and the 
establishing of ‘‘ Bands of Mercy’’ in our 


public schools. T. ANGELL. 
OUR COUNTRY’S DANGER AND THE 
REMEDY. 


Through the sending of this little paper 
every month to the editorial rooms of every 
newspaper and magazine in America, from 
Mexico to the North Pole, we reach many 
thousands of thinking men and women who 
fully realize the tremendous questions com- 
ing up in our near future from the growth 
of trusts, syndicates, great labor organiza- 
tions, with their almost constant strikes, 
colonial possessions, cheap imported labor, a 
great standing army and constantly growing 
increase of crime, and the question in many 
minds is how can these dangers be best met 
and diminished. 

In our judgment they must be largely set- 
tled by the children now in our public schools 
and whether they are to be settled by de- 
structive wars, costing perhaps hundreds of 
thousands of human lives and vast loss of 
property, or by humane methods, is to de- 
pend largely on the education we give these 


children. In our judgment there is no teach- 
ing in our public schools more important 
and probably none half so important as the 
teaching all these children in every possible 
way—kindness—to do kind acts and say kind 
words every day, not only to our own race 
but also the lower ones, and that no bet- 
ter way has been or can be found of doing it 
than through the “Bands of Mercy,’ of 
which we have already been able to estab- 
lish some thirty-nine thousand, with be- 
tween one and two millions members. 

And particularly important, in our judg- 
ment, is the building up of kindness to the 
lower animals. 

It is useless to ask children to love par- 
ents who are not lovable, but there is hardly 
a child in a thousand that cannot be taught 
to make itself happier forty times a day by 
saying kind words or doing kind acts to the 
lower creatures which it is constantly meet- 
ing, and every such kind word or act goes 
so far towards building up a spirit of kind- 
ness in all the relations of life—kindness to 
the poor and suffering—kindness of the 
strong to the weak—kindness of the rich to 
the poor and of the poor to the rich —kind- 
ness which can make the world happier and 
better for all future generations. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 

What Ella Wheeler Wilcox says: 

‘“‘ Mothers, talk to your daughters ; teach- 
ers, talk to your children upon this impor- 
tant theme—the rights of the dependent to 
our consideration and care. 

“Before you teach little girls music or 
dancing or showy accomplishments, teach 
them that it is ignoble and vulgar to dock 
horses, to cage wild birds or animals, whom 
God intended for freedom ; to shoot any live 
thing for sport, or to neglect any creature de- 
pendent upon us. 

‘* Do not be satisfied with saying this once 
—say it every day of every year in some 
way or manner, and illustrate it until the 
child shall know and fee] the truth of it. 
For only in this way—and not by resolutions 
—can the world be bettered.” 


THE SWORDS WERE THIRTY-SEVEN. 


By Cuas. G. HALPINE, 
Shortly after our Civil War. 


Three years ago to-day 
We raised our hands to heaven, 
And on the rolls of muster 
Our names were thirty-seven. 
There were just a thousand bayonets, 
And the swords were thirty-seven, 
As we took the oath of service 
With our right hands raised to heaven. 


Oh! ’t was a glorious day, 
In memory still adored, 
That day of sun-bright nuptials 
With the musket and the sword. 
Shrill rang the fifes, the bugles blared, 
As beneath a cloudless heaven 
Twinkled a thousand bayonets, 
And the swords were thirty-seven. 


Of that thousand stalwart bayonets 
Two hundred march to-day, 

Hundreds lie in Virginia swamps, 
And hundreds in Maryland clay. 

And other hundreds, less happy, 
Drag their shattered limbs around, 

And envy the deep, long, blessed sleep 
Of the battlefield’s holy ground. 


For the swords, one night a week ago, 
The remnant, just eleven, 

Gathered around a banquet board 
With seats for thirty-seven, 


There were two limped in on crutches, 
And two had each but a hand 

To pour the wine and raise the glass 
As we toasted Our Flag and Land. 


The room seemed filled with whispers 
Around those vacant seats, 

As with choking throats we pushed aside 
The rich but untasted meats. 

Then in silence we brimmed our glasses 
And rose up, just eleven, 

And bowed as we drank to the loved and dead 
That had made us thirty-seven. 


| God forbid that we ever have another such war in 
America.—EDITOR.] 


a 


WORDS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

“My first wish is to see this plague 
to mankind (war) banished from the 
earth, and the sous and daughters of 
this world employed in more pleasing 
and innocent amusements than in 
preparing implements and exercising 
them for the destruction of mankind.” 


William Penn got all the lands he wanted 
from the Indian tribes about him without the 
firing of a single gun, and lived with them in 
perfect peace and harmony. 


Nations, like individuals, are powerful in 
the degree that they command the sym- 
pathies of their neighbors. . 


We regard all wars which Christ, 
when on earth, would not have ap- 
proved, to be unchristian, and that 
as such they should be opposed by 
all followers of Christ of every re- 
ligious denomination. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


IMPERIALISM. 


Go stand where the sun-god sets, 
Go tent where he wakes again; 

Go fence in the earth with bayonets 
And corral the tribes of men. 


Go tread in the tracks of Spain, 
Of Rome and the dead Empires, 

Till, drunk with the blood of millions slain, 
Ye light your funeral fires. 


Ye may dig—no odds how deep, 
Ye may delve—no odds how long, 

Ye may sin till conscience falls asleep, 
And ye think it right that’s wrong. 


Ye may camp by the heathen’s hearth, 
Ye may waste his life and lands; 

Ye may seize the utmost ends of earth, 
And mock him where he stands. 


Aye, these and more will ye dare 
In quest of the tinsel stakes, 

Till your proud conceits shall melt in air, 
When the breath that made unmakes. 


God gave us the fruitful West, 
And strengthened our arms of yore, 
But fixed our bounds at His high behest 
With the oceans, shore and shore. 


He planted us deep and well, 
He builded us strong and great, 

From the best of earth our ranks to swell 
He fashioned His chosen state. 


And He wrought in Freedom’s name; 
He gave us Liberty’s light; 
Shall we barter these for a butcher’s shame 
And a heathen’s poor birth-right ? 
PINCKNEY, 
In Southern Home Journal. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Gero. T. ANGELL and Rev. THomas TIMMINS. 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Gero. T. ANGELL, President; JosEpH L. STEVENS, 
retary. 

Overthirty-eight th hes of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 
probably over a million members. 

PLEDGE. 

“I will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
- the word harmless from his or her pledge. 


C. A. on our badges means “ Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 


We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of “ Band of Mercy Information” 


ih 
or 


and other publications. 
Also without cost, to every person who 
writes that he or she has formed a “ Band of 


Mercy ” by obtaining the signatures of thirty 
adults or children or both—either signed or 
authorized to be signed—to the pledge, also 
the name chosen for the “‘ band” and the name 
and post-office address [town and State] of 
the president: 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘“‘OuR DuMB ANI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pic- 
tures, for one year. 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

‘ = For the President, an imitation gold 
ge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations, and teachers and Sunday-school 
teachers, should be presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink 
printed, four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents; 
cards of membership, two cents; and mem- 
bership book, eight cents. The ‘‘Twelve 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals” cost only 
two cents for the whole, bound together in 
one pamphlet. The Humane Leaflets cost 
twenty-five cents a hundred, or eight for 
five cents. 


Everybody, old or young, who wants to doa kind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, 
Ksq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., 
and receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings: 


1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies.] 

2.—Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last meeting by Secretary. 

3.—Readings, “ Angell Prize Contest Recitations,”’ 
“Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble 
sayings and deeds done to both human and dumb 
creatures, with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. embers may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6.—Enrollment of new members. 

7-—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 
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TOO LATE. 


“MAD DOG.” 
(For Our Dumb Animals.) 


That the “mad dog” scare is mest always a news- 
paper phantom has often been proved, and yet every 
year, when once that cry is abroad, hundreds of peo- 
ple become frenzied with terror, children are made 
hysterical by the sight of a dog. and hundreds of use- 
ful dogs are sacrificed to this superstition. 

Several years ago my own little girl was brought to 
me one day, crying, and her clothes hanging from 
herin rags. An excited crowd followed and informed 
me amid shrieks that the child had been bitten by a 
mad dog. On learning that it was the big St. Bern- 
ard, the pet and pride of the whole village, that had 
dealt with my child thus, I doubted very much its 
being a case of hydrophobia and pleaded for the 
dog’s life at least until the case could be investigated. 

Surely enough, the wound on the back of my child 
showed the imprint of large teeth and of a monstrous 
mouth, and the skin was broken and bleeding in 
several places. Not believing in the “mad dog tra- 
dition” I simply washed the wound and dressed it 
with carbolic salve, and the child now resting quietly, 
I went to investigate the case. 

The dog had been romping and playing with a 
group of boys on their way from school, as was his 
custom. Then springing upon one of them, threw to 
the ground the little five-year-old child which hap- 
pened to pass just then. The child, overwhelmed 
with terror, of course, lay prostrate on the ground, 
and the dog, realizing what he had done, seemed to 
have made an effort, in true St. Bernard fashion, to re- 
pair the damage and to put the child on her feet again. 
That he proceeded rather roughly and awkwardly, 
the marks on the child’s back and her torn clothes 
gave evidence. The wound healed as readily and 
speedily as a cut finger. The dog, who was closely 
watched for several days, showed no signs of any de- 
rangement whatever, and there was a grateful master 


at having his valuable dog saved from an otherwise 
inevitable doom. Mrs. B. T. HaRPER. 
Southbridge, Mass. 


AN EYE TO BUSINESS. 


“T have just been up in Vermont,” said a treasury 
clerk recently. ‘‘ The natives have lost none of their 
cuteness. The town where I was stopping has about 
4.500 inhabitants. One of the selectmen runs a hard- 
ware store, and two weeks ago his dog was bitten by 
a neighbor’s dog. It was asmall enough matter, but 
see what happened. First he had the neighbor’s dog 
killed; then he raised the cry that the dog had been 
mad and had bitten other dogs. The selectmen met 
and ordered that every dog should be muzzled for 
forty days, and the thrifty hardware man has sold 
nearly 500 muzzles at $1 apiece. Staid old family 
dogs travel around town with leather thongs around 
their jaws, which never closed on anything more hu- 
man than a beef bone.”— Washington Post. 


THE SQUIRREL PARK IN MEMPHIS. 


Speaking of squirrels reminds me of a 
squirrel park that is in Memphis, Tenn. 
Perhaps you have never seenit. Inthe very 
heart of the city is a square containing a 
thick grove of venerable trees with a great, 
cool fountain playing. In the trees and 
over the grounds scamper hundreds of 
squirrels, so tame that they will eat from 
your hand. How delightful to step from 
the hot and busy street into this shady re- 
treat, cold with the moist air that blows 
past the fountain.—Atlanta Journal. 
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Our Dumps ANIMALS. 


Boston, August, 1899. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gero. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


—_> 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution can send us five cents 
to pay postage, and receive ten copies, or 
ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 
cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 

Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and 
magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 

Can be had at any hour of the day or night by call- 
ing Telephone 992 Tremont. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges. 

a@@ in emergency cases of severe injury, where 
owners are unable to pay, the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report 
of receipts, which is published in each number of our 
paper, and if they do not find the sums they have sent 
properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
“ Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. Ggo. T. ANGELL. 


<-> 


We are glad to report this month one 
hundred and thirty-one new branches of our 
Parent Band of Mercy, making a total of 
thirty-eight thousand and ninety. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the 
kinds we have been using a new badge in the two sizes 
above represented. They are very handsome—a white 
star on a blue ground, with gilt letters, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or post- 
age stamps, or larger numbers at same price. We 
cannot attend to smaller orders than five. 


PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 


I hereby offer twenty prizes of $10 each, 
and forty prizes of $5 each, for evidence by 
which our Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals shall con- 
vict persons of violating the laws of Massa- 
chusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or 
taking eggs from its nest. 

Gxo. T. ANGELL, President. 


Cases investigated by our Boston Offices in 
June. 
Whole number dealt with, 2150; animals taken from 
work, 54; horses and other animals mercifully killed, 
78. 


Report of Country Agents for Last Quarter. 


Whole number dealt with, 1486; animals taken from 
work, 293; mercifully killed, 346. 


A KIND LETTER FROM ONE OF OUR MOST 
INFLUENTIAL FRIENDS. 
G. T. ANGELL, 

Dear Sir,—Emerson, our great philosopher, said 
that the proof that a man is a master is that men 
come to think with him ten years later! Icon- 
fess that at first I thought you were rather hard on 
our “National War-makers”—but I am getting to 
love and endorse your peace principles to the utter- 
most, and thank you heartily for leading us away 
from the horrors of war into the bonds of “ peace, 
kindness and mercy,”’—the all-significant watchwords 
of your Humane Education Society. The enclosed 
check (#50) is in slight measure the expression of my 
gratitude. 


KIND EDITORIAL REMEMBRANCE. 


We are glad to be notified that by the will 
of Mr. Z. E. Stone, Dean of the Lowell Jour- 
nalists and founder of the Lowell Morning 
Mail, our M. S. P. C. A. is to receive $500. 


THE WASHINGTON (D. C.) HUMANE 
SOCIETY. 


It is a source of infinite pleasure to us to learn 
from time to time of the splendid work being done 
by the Washington Humane Society under the direc- 
tion of President Pratt, Mrs. Robert Armour, Mrs. A. 
L. Barber, and others. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


We are glad to know that Mrs. Robert Armour is 
forming large Bands of Mercy in the Washington 
Sunday-schools. 


150,000 CATERPILLARS ON BOSTON 
COMMON. 

In our evening paper of July 8th we find 
that we are likely to have 150,000 caterpil- 
lars on Boston Common this summer. 

Our readers will remember that more than 
a thousand of sparrows’ nests were destroyed 
on Boston Common last spring before we 
succeeded in stopping the war waged against 
them. 


TREE LICE. 


In our evening paper of July 13th we find 
that the ‘‘ tree lice’’ which are now attack- 
ing our trees are even worse than the cater- 
pillars. 


DO WE NEED ARMIES? 
Answer. Only for home protection and 
defence, never for foreign conquest. 
Cultivate the spirit of true patriotism in 
all our schools and we shall never [in a just 
cause] want men to maintain the right. 
Gro. T. ANGELL. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR LAWSON TAIT. 


Professor Lawson Tait, the pioneer of ab- 
dominal surgery, died at his home, Birming- 
ham, England, on June 13. He was 55 years 
of age. 

Professor Lawson Tait was a graduate of 
the University of Edinburgh, and at the time 
of his death (and for many years before) 
was professor of gynecology at the Queen’s 
College, Birmingham. As an operating sur- 
geon and gynecologist, Lawson Tait was 
ranked among the best in the world. He 
was a pioneer in every sense of the word. 
His skill and daring enabled him to accom- 
plish easily and successfully that which 
others declared impossible. It was he who 
robbed ovariotomy of its terrors and reduced 
the mortality at one swoop from 25 per 
cent. to nil. 

In 1890 Lawson Tait was awarded the Cul- 
len Jubilee Prize, given for the greatest ben- 
efit done to practical medicine by applying 
surgical means for the relief of medical 
cases, and also the Lister Jubilee Prize, 
given for the greatest benefit done to prac- 
tical surgery in the triennial period prior to 
June, 1890. 

In 1892, the ‘Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
then Premier of England, offered him a 
baronetcy in recognition of his distinguished 
services to surgical science. Lawson Tait 
respectfully declined the honor. He was 
not seeking notoriety; his object in life was 
to ‘*help humanity.” 

His loss will be deeply felt by anti-vivi- 
sectionists and humanity in general all 
over the world. His writings form a com- 
plete refutation of the arguments and claims 
of the vivisectionists, and it is to be hoped 
that they will soon be collected and com- 
piled as a text book on that subject. 

Lawson Tait was a powerful champion of 
the anti-vivisection movement, and seemed 
never to weary in correcting the errors and 
exposing the ignorance of the advocates of 
torture as a method of research. 


{From article by ARTHUR WEsTCoTT, in New Eng- 
land Anti-Vivisection Monthly.] 


SOME OF OUR POLITICIANS. 


When we have conquered Cuba and Porto 
Rico and the Philippine Islands away off on 
the coast of Asia, and fortified the Sandwich 
Islands, then as we understand it, we are 
to have a canal across the Isthmus through 
which our United States vessels can pass, 
while all other vessels of the whole world [ex- 
cept when we choose to permit it] must take 
months to sail around the southern point of 
South America. 

We wonder how long European and Asi- 
atic and South American nations will con- 
sent to this nice little arrangement, and 
what will happen if they do not ? 


Washington advised us to keep out of 
difficulties with other nations, but though 
every steamer going up and down the Poto- 
mac tolls its bell when passing the home of 
Washington, it seems quite clear that some 
of our politicians of to-day think little of his 
advice. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


Afflictions are but the shadow of God’s wing. 
GeorGE MacDOona.p. 
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WHAT 
PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN DID. 
President Lin- 
ecoln, one morn- 
ing, found that a 
robin’s nest, con- 
taining three lit- 
tle robins, had 
been knocked off 
an evergreen tree 
near the White 
House by a care- 
less cab - driver. 
Kneeling on the 
ground and put- 
ting the birds 
back in the nest 
he replaced it, 
saying: ‘‘These 


birds- are help- 
less, and I[’ll 


make them happy GRAY GABLES. 
again.” Ex-President Cleveland’s Summer Home, Buzzard’s Bay, Mass. Used by kind permission 
of “The Gentlewoman,” New York City. 
SULTAN. I was ready to come home he got into the carriage A DISTINCTION. 


By Mrs. L. M. N. STEVENS, President of the National 
U., in the Union Signal” of June 29th. 


About twelve years ago we adopted into our home 
a handsome St. Bernard puppy. His father was 
*“ Merchant Prince,’”’ and his mother belonged to some 
noted dog family. He was white and yellow with 
pretty black points, and he was gentle and kind. He 
grew very fast and came to weigh about one hundred 
and forty pounds. He was very good tothe little chil- 
dren, of whom there were some in our home and many 
in the neighborhood. He was kind to other dogs, 
especially to those smaller than himself. He was 
very fond of the horses and often stayed in the stable. 
We have a cat, Jappy, named for Madam Chika Sa- 
kurai, our Japanese W. C. T. U. sister, who was at 
our house when this little kitty was born. I forgot 
to say that our dog’s name was Sultan (would that all 
Sultans were as good as he!) He early took a great 
liking toJappy. When she was very small he would 
protect her from other dogs not so friendly to cats as 
they would have been had they been rightly trained at 
home. He would sometimes take her up in his mouth, 
holding her in the place between the long front and 
the strong back teeth, carry her across the room or 
the garden, put her gently down and lie down beside 
her. After Jappy grew up and had little kittens of 
her own he would help her care for them. In the 
winter when it was cold Jappy and the kitties would 
often sleep all night on his warm furry back or side. 
They would never eat each other’s food, but were 
always generous and polite to each other. 

Our home is away from the center of the town, and 
Sultan never went down town but once in his life. 
This was a great occasion for him. The Society for 
the Protection of Animals was holding a great fair in 
the City Hall, and I planned to patronize it for an 
hour in the afternoon. I said to Sultan in the morn- 
ing that directly after dinner I would take him in the 
carriage by my side and he should go tothe fair. I 
tried to explain to him, in simple language such as 
he could understand, that he must have a bath, 
and then a new yellow ribbon tied in his collar. 
Being so very large he had never been in my carriage, 
but I did not like to risk his following me over the 
railroad tracks and through streets he had never 
seen. 

He had his dinner early, and was allowed to lie on 
my sister’s couch to keep his milk-white fur and new 
ribbon from becoming soiled. When I was ready I 
called him. He went directly to the side door, where he 
had seen the carriage waiting scores of times before, 
and without one word from me stepped up into the 
carriage amid exclamations of surprise from the 
members of my family. 

I was soon seated beside him, and my faithful horse, 
Madge, took us safely to the fair. Sultan behaved 
beautifully, and was greatly admired by all, and when 


again, behaving as well as any good boy or girl could 
have done. 

He was very much afraid of thunder and of all loud 
noises. Sensitive, fine bred dogs often suffer greatly 
in this way. He was always glad when the Fourth of 
July was over. His master and he were very fond of 
each other, and when there was a thunderstorm his 
master would go with him to some quiet, dark place 
and wait until the storm was over. 

When I left my home to make this long trip on the 


“* Miss, you can’t bring dogs into the car,” 
said a Third Avenue conductor to a young 
woman who tenderly held a wriggling little 


| object wrapped up in a shawl. 


‘“*Tain’t a dog,’ snapped the young wo- 
man, and the discomfited conductor re- 


| treated to the rear platform amid a general 


Pacific Coast, Sultan stood in the midst of the family | 


group as they said good-by to me. I put my arm 
around his neck and gave him a farewell pat. 
Dear, good old fellow! 


titter. He studied the case for a few min- 
utes, and then, returning to the young wo- 


| man, said: ‘‘ Miss, you can’t bring cats in 


How many times he has | 


greeted our white ribbon women as they have come | 


to our house. Miss Willard used to praise him for 


his faithfulness and goodness, and with his great | 


brown eyes he would look up into her face and ex- 
press his thanks by a low bark. 


I am writing this little story to the children with | 


the hope that they will always be good to all living 


upon them for comfort and happiness. 


A CAT THAT LIKES ELEVATORS. 


The Philadelphia Bourse is the home of a very in- | 


telligent cat. This tabby, which is coal black, with- 
out a single white spot upon her, has a fondness for 
traveling in the elevator. She is perfectly at home 
there, and travels up and down many times daily. 


She goes to the door of the elevator and mews until | 


the car comes along and takes her on. The various 


elevator men are very careful of her, forsheisagreat | 


mouser, and in the Bourse, as in other big buildings, 
mice are troublesome. These little pests frequently 
destroy valuable documents supposedly safely stowed 
away in desks and drawers. Tabby notifies the ele- 


vator men what floor she desires to get off upon by | 


mewing loudly as the car comes to the particular 
story. In this way she makes a tour of inspection of 
the entire building. 


A SEAL’S LONG SWIM. 


Earnest Whitehead captured a young seal near 
Anacapa Island, California, recently, and took him 
on board his ship. As the vessel started the mother 
seal was noticed swimming about, howling piteously. 
The little captive barked responsively. After reach- 


ing the wharf at Santa Barbara the captive was tied | 
up ina jute sack and left loose on the deck. Soon | 


after coming to anchor the seal responded to its 
mother’s calls by casting itself overboard, all tied up 
as it was inthe sack. The mother seized the sack, 
and with her sharp teeth tore it open. She had fol- 
lowed the sloop eighty miles. 


neither.”’ 

“ Tain’t a cat,’ said the young woman; 
“it’s a rabbit,” and the long ears emerged 
in confirmation of her assertion. The con- 
ductor looked puzzled for a moment and 
then said: ‘‘ Well, it’s accordin’ to the rules 


_ of the company, dogsis dogs and cats is dogs, 
creatures, especially to those directly dependent | 


but rabbits is insects; so it can stay.’ 
N. Y. Star. 


SHOOTING DEER IN SUMMER. 
(From Forest and Stream.) 


It was a delightful evening of May. I had 
been to listen to an able discourse on the 
probable immortality of human and animal 
life. The faithful dog, the patient and long- 
suffering horse, and shy wild animals were 
ably and interestingly discussed. I returned 
home, and as my wife was away on a visit 
and I was alone I called my faithful hunting 
dog into the house with me. Retiring to 
rest I fell into a fitful slumber, when I dis- 
tinctly heard my name called. Rising up I 
saw a mist-like form, with beautiful, ex- 
pressive eyes, and a sweet, quiet voice said, 
“Come with me.” An irresistible power 
seemed to control me and we passed up 
into mid-air, above my dwelling, when, with 
a seemingly familiar voice my companion 
asked me if I would like to visit the Adiron- 
dacks. ‘O, yes,’ said I, and twining its 
transparent drapery about me we flew along 
rapidly. As we passed along I recognized 
the lake and the very place where, a year 
before, I shot by torchlight at a large doe, 
wounding her so severely that she was just 


, able to get away out of the water and up 
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into the woods. As I spoke to my compan- 
ion she seemed to sigh, while a shudder 
passed through herframe. Slowly we turned 
from the lake, and passing up the side we 


came to a beautiful glade, and, descending | 


here, alighted where the tall, woody grass 
and ferns formed a natural bower. Looking 
around I saw two little fawns, emaciated 
and starving. Their unkempt faces showed 
the want of the toilet of their mother’s 
tongue. Their little weeping eyes were 
glassy and death-stricken. I could only 
just hear a plaintive whispering bleat of the 
little dying infant deer. And, as I stood 
there, one, leaning forward, fell prone upon 
the grass, dead. The other settled down on 
his little knees and closed his eyes in death. 
Near them lay the festering form of their 
dead mother. Turning away from the cruel, 
sickening sight, I spoke to my companion. 
She sighingly said, ‘It is the deer you shot 
at on the lake. Ah!” says she, ‘the 
Angel of Mercy passeth by on the other side 
and hath no tears to shed when the cruel man 
dies.” Heart-sick, I asked to return home, 
and as we neared my house I asked my 
companion who she was. She replied, ‘I 
am the spirit of that deer you shot at, the 
mother of those dead fawns.”’ 


PHYSICIANS CANNOT BE TOO 
CAREFUL. 

A doctor in Rome has compiled and pub- 
lished statistics showing that several thou- 
sands of persons are annually buried in a 
state of coma throughout Europe. 


THE STORY OF TWO OF THEM. 


(For Our Dumb Animals.) 


“Then, craving leave, he spake 
Of life, which all can take and none can give. 
Life which all creatures love and strive to keep, 
Wonderful, dear and pleasant unto each, 
Even the meanest, yea, a boon to all 
Where pity is for pity makes the world 
Soft to the weak and noble for the strong.” 


This isa short story to be read tothe children if their 
mother approves and if the eldest sister does not ob- 
ject. Therefore it is told in words that are simple 
and of few syllables: 

Once upon a time there lived a young bird. This 
bird knew nothing but joy and singing. She had 
seen the beautiful green leaves when she first awoke 
to life and they had become part of her life, together 
with the golden, shimmering sunlight, the dark forest 
pool and the strange, soft, wavering shadows of that 
place. Sometimes, in the night, when the other birds 


were asleep and the great forest was silent this little | 
one would take her yellow head from under her wing | 


and find the world covered with darkness. Black 
shadows, gleaming sparks flitting hither and thither 
(she thought they were bits of sunshine trying to get 
home) and away up, up, through the tree tops, the 
marvellous shining stars. She heard the night wind 
moving among the branches and the sound was as 
sweet music to her ears. 

Sunshine, flowers, rippling water, the strange night 
wind, her own voice tuned to happiness and filled 
with joy, these made life and the world. O, happy 
bird! 

But this was not all. There came to her the heaven 
of love. Perhaps it was’nt a real heaven. Perhaps 
she was Only * making believe.” It is more comfort- 
avle to think that way sometimes. 

~ He is such a brave, handsome lover,” whispered 
the little bird. ‘His voice is the cheeriest in the 
whole forest. He loves me.’’ And she put her head 
under her wing that none might hear her as she 
chirped his name. 

Marvellous, beautiful, blessed beyond all imagiu- 
ing, was this joy which had cometo her. Being onlya 


bird she had no name for her happiness, but the rap- 
ture of it thrilled her heart and broke forth in clear 
tumultous song. A psalm of praise. A chant of 
limitless joy. Higher, higher, higher, her voice 
throbbing with intensity of passion, and through it 
all there ran a solemn strain, something akin to the 
night wind and comprehended not by the joyful 
singer. O, happy, happy bird! 

The nest was built. Ailthe old birds said that it 
was a credit to the builders and its construction be- 
yond criticism. ‘It will soon be more than a nest,” 
chirped the lover, “it will be our home. A little 
more lining and it will be soft enough. The day has 
been too short.” 

And next to this came the mystery. The old birds 
were silent for many days and flitted timorously 
round the deserted nest. ‘“‘ Where have they gone?” 
queried the younger ones. 

He had a handsome cage, had the lover, and when 
he called and implored for his lost love, everyone 
said that he had a most wonderful voice. But this 
story is not long enough and words are not sad 
enough to translate the heart-break of his song. 

His mistress was a pretty, gentle girl. ** You dear 
bird,” she would say. * You bright, beautiful bird, 
I love you for your own sake as well as for the giver’s. 
When I go away,” here she blushed and her eyes 
shone, “‘ when we go away, you must come too.” Then 
the bird in the cage sang aloud, for something in this 
girl’s voice reminded him of the forest, and the 
empty nest, and of the one who helped him build it. 

Now the pretty girl was ready for a ball and she 
danced into the room to show her new dress. I can’t 
tell you how it was made or what it was made of, be- 
cause I am not learned in these things; but it was 
black and filmy with a shine and gleam of yellow. 
She was dressed to represent something. The bird 
in the cage saw the night shadows and the moonlight 
in the forest. And in her hair—among the little 
curls—was nestled something soft and yellow. 

Close your eyes, oh little prisoned bird, for there 
are things in this strange world most pitiful to see. 

“Something must have startled him,” they said. 
Startled him? Yes, startled him so that his wings 
were broken in their frenzied beating against the 
bars; startled, so that the cry he gave touched them 


| with something very like fear, it was so human ; and 


when they took him from the cage that strange spell 
which takes the breath and motion from all living 
things was upon him. 

Yes, something had certainly startled him. 


Mary E. FLETCHER. 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


“GWINE BACK HOME.” 


As we waited in the L. & N. depot at Nashville for 
the train, some one began crying and an excitement 
was raised among the passengers. A brief investiga- 
tion proved that it was an old colored man who was 
giving way to his grief. Three or four people re- 
marked on the strangeness of it, but for some time 
no one said anything to him. Then a depot police- 
man came forward and took him by the arm, and 
shook him roughly and said : 

* See here, old man, you want to quit that! You 
are drunk, and if you make any more disturbance 
I'll lock you up!” 

“*Deed, but I hain’t drunk,” replied the old man, as 
he removed his tear-stained handkerchief. “Ize 
losted my ticket an’ money, an’ dat’s what’s de mat- 
ter.” 

“Bosh! You never had any money to lose! 
dry up or away you go!” 

What's the matter yere?’’ queried a man as he 
came forward. 

The old man recognized the dialect of the South- 
erner in an instant, and repressing his emotions with 
a great effort he answered : 

** Say, Mars Jack, I’ze bin robbed.” 

*“ My name is White.” 

“Well, then, Mars White, somebody has done 
robbed me of ticket an’ money.” 

“Where were you going?” 

* Gwine down into Kaintuck, whar I was bo’n an’ 
raised.” 

Where’s that?” 

* Nigh to Bowlin’ Green, sah, an’ when de wah dun 
sot me free I cum up this way. Hain’t bin home 


You 


sence, sah.” 


* And you had a ticket?” 


“Yes sah, an’ ober #20in cash. Bin savin’ up fur 
ten y’ars, sah.” 

**What do you want to go back for?” 

**To see de hills an’ de fields, de tobacco an’ de co’n, 
Mars Preston and de good ole missus. Why, Mars 
White, I’ze dun bin prayin’ fur it fo’ twenty y’ars, 
Sometimes de longin’ has cum till I couldn’t hardly 
hold myself.” 

“It’s too bad.” 

“ De ole woman is buried down dar, Mars White— 
de ole woman an’ free chillen. I kin ’member the 
spot same as if I seed it yisterday. You go out half- 
way to de fust tobacker house, an’ den you turn to de 
left an’ go down to de branch whar de wimmen used 
to wash. Dar’s fo’ trees on de odder bank, an’ right 
under ’em is whar dey is all buried. I kinseeit! I 
kin lead you right to de spot!” 

“And what will you do when you get there?” 
asked the stranger. 

“Go up to de big house an’ ax Mars Preston to let 
me lib out all de rest of mydaysrightdar. I’ze ole an’ 
all alone, an’ I want to be nigh my dead. Sorter com- 
pany fur me when my heart aches.” 

were you robbed?” 

‘Out doahs, dar, Ireckon, in de crowd. See? De 
pocket is all cut out. I’ze dreamed an’ pondered— 
I’ze had dis journey in my mind fer y’ars an’ y’ars 
an’ now I’ze dun bin robbed an’ can’t go!” 

He fell to crying, and the policeman came forward 
in an officious manner. 

“Stand back, sir!’ commanded the stranger. 
“ Now, gentlemen, you have heard the story. [’m 
going to help the old man back to die on the old 
plantation and be buried alongside of his dead.”’ 

“So am [!” called twenty men in chorus, and 
within five minutes we had raised enough to buy him 
a ticket and leave $50 to spare. And when he rea- 
lized his good luck, the old snow-haired black fell 
upon his knees in that crowd and prayed: 

“Lord, I’ze bin a believer in You all my days, an’ 
now I dun axes You to watch ober dese yere white 
folks dat has believed in me an’ helped me to go back 
to de ole home.” 

And I do believe that nine-tenths of that crowd had 
tears in their eyes as the gatemen called out the train 
for Louisville. 


IF RAPHAEL AND ANGELO. 


BY S. G. PRESTON. 


If I possessed the powers of Raphael and Angelo, 

I would give the world a picture that would with 
glory glow— 

*Twould be the ‘“‘ Man of Sorrows,” as He stood in 
Judgment Hall; 

The incarnation of goodness—the only Friend of All. 


He, alone of all, achieved the glory of our nature, 

The only Ideal Human—the friend of every creature. 

Not a Jew, nor yet a Gentile, neither mai nor woman, 

Yet possessing the glory of both—this only perfect 
human. 


In His face the fatherly look, gilded with motherly 
light, 

With eyes of tenderest pity, looking on a world of 
night ; 

Calling long and tenderly and seeking the lost to save; 

Friend of publicans and sinners, for whom His life 
He gave. 


Prince of Peace, Herald of Hope, the Lord of law and 
love, 

Whose life was one of sacrifice, sent from the world 
above ; 

Who loved the prodigal! son, and the daughter just as 
well; 

With a love so full of pity, greater than earth can tell. 


Then, I would show this picture to our erring, sinful 
race, 

The unwilling skeptic—drunkard, strange woman— 
who by Grace 

Might receive from Him the spirit of obedience and 
love, 

That would make this wortd a heaven, just like the 
one above. 

* 7 * * * 


Religious Review of Reviews. 


A little girl five years old was told by her teacher 
that the Mississippi was the Fatherof Waters. “How 
is that?” she queried; “if it is the Father of Waters, 
ought n’t it to be Mister Sippi?” 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


It is said that Frederick the 
Great was never conquered 
but once, and that was by 
the sparrows. Going into his 
cherry orchard one day he 
found many sparrows there 
and ordered them all killed 
or driven out of the orchard. 
The result was that the next 
summer his cherry trees were 
covered with worms and he 
had no cherries. He ordered 
the sparrows to be again ad- 
mitted to his orchard, and so 
the sparrows did what the 
armies of Europe could not 
do—conquered Frederick the 
Great. 


IMPORTANT FOR 
FISHERMEN. 


Joseph Collison of London, Eng- 
land, writes us that while worms 
used for fishing ought to be killed 
before used by plunging them into 
boiling water, yet india-rubber 
worms are said to answer quite 
as well as the real worm. They 
are practically, indestructible and 


save the trouble of procuring live 
worms in constantly rebaiting the 
hook. 


KINDNESS. 


A LESSON FROM THE SPARROWS. 


I awakened one morning early, 
The great city slept near by, 

And the first faint coming of daylight 
Flushed pink in the eastern sky. 


The cool, sweet breeze stirred gently, 
The trees had revived again, 

And they lifted their green, wet branches 
Refreshed with the cool night rain.” 


Earth lay in a calm, still waiting 
Before it awoke to toil, 

And the new day breathed its blessing 
On the children of the soil. 


As the dawn grew clear and stronger 
And the rosy east grew bright, 

I thought of the hearts that still wished for 
The silence and peace of the night,— 


Hearts that were faint in life’s battle, 
That had lost their faith and trust, 
That saw not the glory of living, 
But dragged out their lives in the dust. 


And lo! as the sun rose brighter, 
From under the eaves I heard 

The first faint twitter of rapture 
From the heart of a little bird! 


And another and then another 
Caught up the joyful lay, 

And louder swelled the chorus 
As they greeted the new-born day. 


They were only the Father’s sparrows, 
But they knew His tender care, 

For they fall not to earth without Him, 
Or flit in the sunlit air! 


And I thought if we would but remember 
The same Lord guides our days, 
We, too, would greet each new morning 
With a pean of joyful praise! 
Hope GLOSTER. 


OUR FLAG. 


It waved o’er our fathers 
In years long gone by, 
When for home and for country 
They went forth to die— 
Our beautiful flag, 
With its stripes and its stars, 
Its gleamings of blue 
And its brave crimson bars. 
New York Tribune. 


HOW A HORSE MADE TWO PRISONERS. | 


We are indebted to the Buffalo Horse 
World for a most interesting account of how | 
a horse in our civil war made two prisoners. 
Sheridan was in the Shenandoah Valley and | 
confronting him, General Juba! Early with a | 
large force of Confederate cavalry. A mag- 

nificent horse was brought into the Union 

camp, and Major Oscar L. Teachout of our 

cavalry appropriated him. In a charge 

made a few days later the horse took the 

bits in his teeth and carried the major in 

spite of all his efforts a prisoner into the 

Confederate camp. Here the horse was 

appropriated by a Confederate colonel, and 

a little later, in another engagement, took 

the bits in his teeth, as before, and brought 

the colonel in spite of all his efforts into 

Sheridan’s camp. So the horse made a 

Union major and a Confederate colonel 

prisoners of war. 

[For Our Dumb Animals.]} 


A MODEL STABLE-KEEPER. 


Not long since I was spending a night with a friend 
in New York, and was invited to an early ride in Cen- 
tral Park. The offer was gladly accepted, as I knew 
he had a number of valuable blood-horses, which 
were kept at a public stable. WhenI expressed sur- 
prise at his willingness to entrust such valuable 
horses to the care of any one but his own trained 
groom, he said: *‘The man who keeps this stable is 
a born stable-keeper and a gentleman. His men are 
carefully selected, and the following are his rules: 
First, no man will be employed who drinks intoxicat- 
ing liquors. His men, like his horses, must drink 
water, cold water only. Second, no man must speak 
loud to any of the horses, or inthe stable where they 
are. Horses of good blood are nervous, and loud, ex- 
cited conversation is felt by every horse in the stable 
who hears it. Excited words addressed to one horse 
are felt by every other horse who hears them, and 
keep them all nervous and uneasy. Third, no man 
may use profane language inthe hearing of the horses.” 

I was not surprised after this that my friend was 


THE BIRD’S SONG. 


On the house across the street 

Dark folds of crape in the breeze are swinging, 
While on the door-knob where they hang 

A little bird is singing. 


Inside the house across the street 

A little child is lying cold and still, 
And all last night I lay awake, 

Such heavy grief my heart did fill. 


But now this morning, 
As I sit and listen to the little bird, 
I feel that every note has brought to me a thrillof 
hope, 
And my dulled pulses stirred. 


Ah! little birds, we should indeed 
Be desolate without your heavenly singing, 
And the world would seem a dreary desert 
If in tree-tops you should not be swinging. 
Dorotuy KING. 


HOW BIRDS HELP US. 


Birds do an immense amount of drudgery for man, 
if they do now and then reward themselves by a 
dainty tidbit of ripening fruit. A pair of robins 
have been watched while they carried a thousand 
earthworms to their brood. Woodpeckers destroy 
eggs and larve which would develop millions of de- 
structive creatures in forests and orchards; and one 
of the most inevitable foes of the canker worm is 
the beautiful oriole, were it but allowed to live and 
hang its swinging cradletotheelm. For every wing 
of black and orange on a young girl’s hat an apple 
tree is stripped of leaves and young fruit, or an elm 
is denuded of its graceful foliage by the canker worm. 

Farm Journal. 


ANCESTORS. 


Take a pencil and multiply —twice two are four— 
twice four are eight— etc., and you will find that in 
the twentieth generation you had one million forty- 
eight thousand five hundred and seventy-six ances- 
tors, without counting the intermediate generations, 
and in the thirtieth generation you had over a thou- 
sand millions of ancestors, without counting those 
between yourself and the thirtieth. Every man, wo- 
man and child in the world can claim to have de- 


willing to leave his horses in such hands. L. F. B. 


scended from a great ancestry. 
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ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 
A splendid way to raise money in schools, 


churches, Sunday-schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE CON- 
TESTS IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 
scriptions. 

On the back is 
inscribed, ‘“ The 
American Humane 
Education Soci- 
ety.” 

We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 


Each is in a box on red velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall 
is secured, several schools or Sunday schools are in- 
vited to send their best speaker or reciter to compete 
for the prize medal; some prominent citizen presides; 
other prominent citizens act as the committee of 
award, and a small admission fee, ten or twenty cents, 
pays all the costs, and leaves a handsome balance 
for the local humane society or “ Band of Mercy,” or 
school or Sunday-school or church or library or any 
other object preferred. 


«BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 


We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $675. 


In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) $100 
for evidence which shall enable the Society to con- 
vict any man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the 
practice of vivisection. 

(2.) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the 
recently-enacted law of Massachusetts against vivi- 
sections and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of 
the Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country 
Clubs, of a criminal violation of law by causing his 
horse to be mutilated for life. 

(4) $50 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to 
be mutilated for life by docking. 

(5.) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of 
$5 each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws 
of Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or 
taking eggs from its nest. 

Geo. T. ANGELL, President. 


TO GET RID OF FLIES. 


People in the country who are annoyed by flies 
should remember that clusters of the fragrant clover, 
which grows abundantly by nearly every roadside, if 
hung inthe room and left to dry and shed its faint 
fragrant perfume through the air, will drive away 
more flies than sticky saucers of molasses and other 
fiy-traps and fly-papers can ever collect.— New York 
Tribune. 


If there were no birds man could not 
live on the earth. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 


Black Beauty in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobio- 
graphy, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 
cents each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Some of New York’s “400,” in paper 
covers, 10 cents each. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
each; cloth bound, 75 cents at office, or 80 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, 60 cents 
at office, or 72 cents mailed. Cheaper 
edition, 25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. Both 
editions cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all 
remittances. 


YORK’S 400.” 
“It should receive as wide a circulation as ‘ Black 
Beauty.’ ”’—Boston Courier. 
“Charmingly told story. Its merits are many and 
its readers cannot be too numerous.”’—Boston Ideas. 


“Extremely interesting. Will be laid down only 
with regret.”—Gloucester Breeze. 


“FOR PITY’S SAKE.” 


On the first day of issuing this book we had over 
a hundred orders for it, some of them for fifty and 
twenty-five copies. 


“PITY’S SAKE” FOR GRATUITOUS 
DISTRIBUTION. 

We acknowledge from various friends 
donations to aid us in the gratuitous dis- 
tribution of this most valuable book, which 
everyone reads with pleasure, and having 
read wants everybody else to read. 

To those who wish to buy it the price for 
our edition is ten cents, and Mrs. Carter’s 
cloth-bound edition, for which the pub- 
lisher’s price is one dollar, we are permitted 
to sell at seventy-five cents, or post-paid 
eighty cents. 


“The Humane Horse Book,” compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 


woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 


Nations, like individuals, are powerful in 
the degree that they command the sympa- 
thies of their neighbors. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never 
forget to look at the horses and hire those that look 
the best and have no docked tails. When we take a 
herdic we pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell 
the driver not to hurry, but take it easy, and give 
him five or ten cents over his fare for being kind to 
his horse. We never ride behind a dock-tailed horse. 


Send for prize essays published by Our American 
Humane Education Society on the best plan of settling 
the difficulties between capital and labor, and receive 
a copy without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other ani- 
mal as soon as you can. All suffering of any 
creature, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 

T. ANGELL. 


*“ Boys—boys!” said an aged grandmother, “I would 
not slide down those banisters—I would not do it.” 

“Why, grandmother, you couldn’t!” said little 
Charlie, as he picked’himself up from the hall floor. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 


For prices of Miss S. J. Eddy’s new book, above 
named, and a variety of humane publications, address 
Art and Natural Study Publishing Co., Providence, 
R. I. 


One thing we must never for- 
get, namely: that the infinitely 
most important work for us is the 
humane education of the millions 
who are soon to come on the 


stage of action. 
GEo T. ANGELL. 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, 
the most important work you do? 

Answer. Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in North America north of Mex- 
ico, who in their turn talk to probably 
over sixty millions of readers. 


“Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST SO SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE REACH 
THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF CRUELTY BUT OF 
CRIME.” GEo. T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 


To those who will have them properly posted we 
send: 

(1.) Placards for the protection of birds. 

(2.) Placards for the protection of horses from 
docking and tight check-reins. 


-_ 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 


(1.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 

(2.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow-citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk—even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up in a stable with- 
out exercise? 

Answer: Just as cruel as it would be io keep a 
boy, or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 

If to this is added solitary confinement without the 
company of other animals, then the cruelty is still 
greater. T. ANGELL. 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 


(1.) Avoid so far as possible drinking any wate: 
which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead 
lined tanks. 


(2.) Avoid drinking water which has been run 


through galvanized iron pipes. 

(3.) Avoid using anything acid which has been kept 
in a tin can. 

(4.) When grippe or other epidemics are prevail- 
ing wear a little crude sulphur in your boots or shoes. 
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HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS. 
Hundreds of thousands of children can 
never be taught directly in our schools to 


love either their fathers or mothers, but- 


they can be taught to be constantly saying 
kind words and doing kind acts to the lower 
creatures, and in this way may be made 
better, kinder and more merciful in all the 
relations of life. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


Don’t kill your dog trying to make 
him run with your bicycle. Dogs were 
intended for no such purpose. 


<i 


Always keep your dogs and eats 
nights where they will not disturb 
the sleep of your neighbors and so 
come in danger of being poisoned. 


In moving don’t forget your 
eat. 


Massachusetts has the first 
law in the world prohibiting 
vivisection in the schools. 


In behalf of “The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals” I offer One Thou- 
sand Dollars for evidence to convict ten persons in 
Massachusetts of violation of our State law by cruel 
vivisection — namely, One Hundred Dollars for evi- 
dence in each case. 


* Blessed are the merciful.” 


Gro. T. ANGELL, President. 


LAWSON TAIT. 


What Lawson Tait, the great English sur- 
geon, said: 

“Some day I shall have a tombstone put 
over me and an inscription upon it. I want 
only one thing recorded on it, and that to 
the effect that ‘he labored to divert his pro- 
fession from the blundering which has resulted 
from the performance of experiments on the 
sub-human groups of animal life, in the hope 
that they would shed light on the aberrant 
physiology of the human groups.’ Such experi- 
ments never have succeeded, and never can; 
and they have, as in the cases of Koch, 
Pasteur and Lister, not only hindered true 
progress, but have covered our profession with 
ridicule.”—From a letter by LAwson TAIT, 
M.D., F.R.C.S., LL.D., in the Medical Press 
and Circular, May, 1899. 


THE NOBLE ART OF SELF-DEFENCE. 


“Do you think it would be wrong for me to learn 
the noble art of self-defence,” a religiously inclined 
youth inquired of his pastor. 

“ Certainly not,” answered the minister; “I learned 
it in youth myself, and I have found it of great value 
during my life.” 

“Indeed, sir! Did you learn the old English sys- 
tem or Sullivan’s system ?” 

“Neither. I learned Solomon’s system.” 

“Solomon’s system ?”” 

“Yes; you will find it laid down in the first verse 
of the fifteenth chapter of Proverbs: ‘A soft answer 
turneth away wrath.’ It is the best system of self- 
defence of which I know.”—Home Companion. 


“THE MODERN DIANA.” 


In the Boston Sunday Post of June 18th was an ar- 
ticle headed “‘The Modern Diana of Boston's Back 
Bay,” in which is a flattering description of the 
shooting of a bear in Colorado by a “ well-known 
Boston belle,” who was hunting there with a party. 
It tells howa “bear and her three cubs” were dis- 
covered and chased by dogs and hunters. At last the 
mother bear was overtaken. She had hidden her 
cubs (which act of maternal affection had of course 
delayed her), and now, at bay, was bravely defending 
herself, when she was shot to death by the “ well- 
known Boston belle.” Humanity recoils at such a 
deed of wanton cruelty! Here was an animal pro- 
tecting its young, pursued in its own native haunts 
and butchered by a woman—a woman, let it be noted, 
who leaves the luxuries of the town in search of 
blood-sport—the helpless young left doubtless to 
starve, and the deed is praised and extolled as mtri- 
torious and brave, instead of denounced in its true 
character as cowardly and wicked. What is our 
“civilization” worth ? J. M. GREENE, 

In N. E. Anti-Vivisection Monthly. 


BIRDS THROUGH AN OPERA GLASS. 


Florence A. Merriam, in “ Birds Through an Opera 
Glass,” says: ‘* When you begin to study the birds 
in the fields and woods, to guard against scaring the 
wary, you should make yourself as much as possible 
a part of the landscape. The observance of a 
few simple rules will help you to be unobtrusive. 

“ First—Avoid light or bright-colored clothing. . 

“ Second—Walk slowly and noiselessly. Among the 
crisp, rattling leaves of the woods, a bit of moss or 
an old log will often deaden your step at the critical 
moment. 

“Third—Avoid all quick, jerky motions. How 
many birds I have scared away by raising my glass 
too suddenly. 

*“Fourth—Avoid all talking or speak only in an 
undertone. . . 

“ Pifth—If the bird was singing, but stops on your 
approach, stand still a moment and encourage him 
by answering his call. If he gets interested he will 
often let you creep up within opera-glass distance. 
Some of the most charming snatches of friendly talk 
will come at such times. 

“Sixth—Make a practice of stopping often and 
standing perfectly still. In that way you hear voices 
that would be lost if you were walking, and the birds 
come to the spot without noticing you, when they 
would fly away in advance if they were to see or hear 
you coming toward them. 

*“ Seventh—Conceal yourself by leaning against a 
tree, or pulling a branch down in front of you. The 
best way of all is to select a good place and sit there 
quietly for several hours, to see what will come. 
Then you get at the home life of the birds, not merely 
seeing them when they are on their guard. A low 
stump in a raspberry patch, and a log in an alder 
swamp prove most profitable seats. 

“In going to look for birds it is important to con- 
sider the time of day, andthe weather. Birds usually 
follow the sun. During heavy winds and 
storms you are most likely to find birds well under 
cover of the woods, no matter at what time of day; 
and then, often on the side opposite that from which 
the windcomes. . . In clear weather be sure to 
get between the sun and your bird. In the wrong 
light a scarlet tanager or a bluebird will look as 
black as a crow. Let your eyes rest on the trees 
before you, and if a leaf stirs or a twig sways, you 
will soon discover your bird. Ata little distance it 
is well to gaze through your glass.” 


ROOSEVELT. 


We had hoped that Roosevelt might be 
converted to the humanity of Lincoln, Grant, 
Sherman, and George Washington who said 
that his first wish was to see the plague of war 
banished from the earth. 

But in his Chicago speech, so full of his 
wish for standing armies, navies and military 
power, we find nothing of the spirit of Christ 
or Christianity, or of what we are trying in 
our over thirty-eight thousand “ Bands of 


Mercy” to teach the children and youth of 
America. 


For the above true representation of dock- 
ing we are indebted to Mrs. Fairchild- Allen, 
President of ‘‘The International Kindness 
to Animals Society,’? Chicago. 


KILL CRABS, LOBSTERS, TERRAPIN, 
AND EELS HUMANELY. 


Although every housekeeper may not be a member 
of a Band of Mercy or Humane Society, she can help 
on the good work if she will practise some of the 
Society’s rules. For example, let her bear in mind 
that crabs to be properly killed should, before boil- 
ing, be thrust through the mouth and body with a 
sharp steel at one blow. 

When a lobster is required, insert a narrow-bladed 
knife into the third joint of the tail, severing the 
spinal cord; this will cause instant death and is 
much less cruel than to put it into the water alive, 
especially if it is not boiling, as the lobster then 
suffers a slow, lingering death. 

Terrapin also should be mercifully killed before 
being cooked. 

The eel tribe is said to bea terrible sufferer from 
man’s inhumanity to fish. So difficult is it, appar- 
ently, to kill eels, that people have even ceased to try 
to kill them at all. If their heads were cut off before 
they were otherwise handled, they would at once be 
out of their misery.—Boston Transcript. 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF | child and older person to seize | make some other human being or 


THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


I answer: 


every opportunity ¢o say a kind| some dumb creature happier. 
To teach and lead every | word or do a kind act that will 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. 


37196 Ottawa, Ill. 

St. Columbus School. 
No. 3 Band. 

P., Brother Hilary. 
No. 4 Band. 

P., Brother Anicetus. 
St. Xaviers Academy. 
No. 1 Band. 


37197 
37198 


P., Sister M. Joseph. 
37199 No. 2 Band. 

P., Sister M. Evangelist. 
37200 No. 3 Band. 

P., Sister M. Gabriel. 
37201 No. 4 Band. 

P., Sister M. Vincent. 
37202 No. 5 Band. 

P., Sister M. Alphonsus. 
37203 No. 6 Band. 

P. Siste r M. Camilla. 
37204 No. 7 Band. 

P., Sister M. Clare. 
37205 No. 8 Band. 

P., Sister M. Isabel. 
37206 No. 9 Band. 

P., Sister M. Amata. 


7 La Salle, Ill. 

St. Patrick’s School. 
No. 1 Band. 

P., Brother Geo. Ley. 
No. 2 Band. 


P., Brother Jos. Gallagher. | 


No. 3 Band. 
P., Brother John Comyus. 
No. 4 Band. 
P., Brother Peter Cazaux. 
St. Vincents Academy. 
No. 1 Band. 
P., Sister Pacifica. 
No. 2 Band. 
P., Sister Mary Ann. 
3 No. 3 Band. 
P., Sister Margaret. 
37214 No. 4 Band. 
P., Sister Aloysia. 
No. 5 Band. 
P., Sister Rosena. 
Wilmette, Ill. 
Central Avenue School. 
No. 1 Band. 
P., Alfred E. Logir. 
37217 No. 2 Band. 
P., Miss Bradshaw. 
No. 3 Band. 
P., Mrs. Stickney. 
No. 4 Band. 
P., Miss Hall. 
No. 5 Band. 
P., Mrs. Raymond. 
No. 6 Band. 
P., Miss ge 


37223 No. 8 Band. 

P., Miss Adams. 

37224 Kline St. School. 
No. 1 Band. 

P., Miss Ferme. 

37225 No. 2 Band. 

P., Miss Harper. 

37226 No. 3 Band. 

P., Miss Uecke. 

37227 No. 4 Band. 

P., Miss Dingee. 

37228 No. 5 Band. 

P., Mrs. Ingersol. 

37229 Beatrice, Neb. 
Beatrice Band. 
P., Miss Hellena Jansen. 

37230 E. Hampton, Conn. 

E. Hampton Band. 
P., A. Marion Woodward. 

37231 St. Paul, Minn. 

Golden Rule Band. 
P., Mrs. Dr. Jas. Wallace. 

37232 Taberg, N N. ¥. 

Helping Hand Band. 
P., Miss Harriet Angell. 

37233 Mo. 

O. J. E. L. Band. 
P., Mrs. J. E. Cobb. 

37234 Buckfield, Me. 

Helping Band. 
P., Sadie Dunn. 

37235 Washington, D.C. 
Stevens School. 
Montgomery Band. 

P., Mr. James B. Clark. 

37236 Little Helpers Band. 

., Miss ttie Crusor. 

37237 Willing Workers Band. 
P., Miss Ellen Fisher. 

37288 Band. 

-» Miss — Dyson. 

37239 Happy B and 

iss Lucy Barbour. 

37240 Cook Band. 

P., Miss Annie Spencer. 


37241 Douglas Band. 


P., Miss Rosetta V. Boston. 


| 37265 


| 37263 
| 
| 37264 


37242 Sunshine Band. 

P.. Miss M. L. Beason. 
Old Glory Band. 

P., Miss Laura V. Fisher. 
Silver Leaf Band. 

P., Mrs. Cleo J. Arnold. 
Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Mr. James Walker. 
Cheerful Band. 

P., Miss Lulu Watson. 
Langston Band. 

P., Miss Cicely J. Payne. 
Violet Band. 


37243 
37244 
37245 
37246 
37247 
3724 


P., Miss Mary E. Ferguson. 


37249 Sparrow Band. 

»., Miss J. L. Gray. 
Honeysuckle Band. 

P., Miss Nellie E. Dyson. 
Dandelion Band. 


37250 
37251 


P., Miss Olive V. Brooker. 


3725: 


nw 


Daisy Chain Band. 

P., Miss A. G. Shorter. 
Longfellow Band. 

P., Miss Rebecca J. Gray. 
Buttercup Band. 


37253 
37254 
37255 


P., Miss Mamie Shepherd. 


Little Harvesters Band. 
P., Miss Bertha E. Cole. 
Little Workers Band. 
Miss Lelia Tudy. 
7 Pigeon Band. 
P., Miss Teresa Marshall. 
Taylor School. 
McKinley Band. 
P., Miss E. C. Dyer. 
Faithful Band. 
P., Miss Louise G. Nash. 
Sunshine Band. 

»., Miss Eliz. A. Caspari. 
Little Helpers Band. 


P., Miss Stella J. Borland. 


2 Beautiful Joe Band. 

P., Miss Ellen J. Durham. 

Robin Band. 

P., Miss J. P. Fernald. 

Dewey Band. 

P., Miss A. C. Tucker. 

Black Beauty Band. 

P., Miss F. B. Slater. 

37266 Willing Workers Band. 
P., Miss Mary E. Dodge. 

37267 Bluet Band. 


P., Miss Helen Richmond. 


37268 Bob White Band 

P., Miss Marie Mahr. 
37269 Pansy Band. 

P., Miss Pauline Mueden. 
37270 Ipswich, Mass. 

Marston Band. 

P., Fred Witham. 
$7271 Horton Band, Div. 1. 

P., Lucy Hamlin. 
37272 Horton Band, Div. 2. 


P., Katherine F. Sullivan. 


37273 Band. 
Edith F. Perley. 
37274 Village Band. 
P., Belle Brown. 
37275 Wainw right Band. 
, Louise L. Glover. 
37276 Appleton School Band. 
-» Martha V. Lord. 
37277 Band. 
P., Cora A. am. 
$7278 Newbury. Ma 
Woodbridge School Band, 
Div. 1. 
P., Jennie P Lowell. 


37279 Woodbridge School Band, 


Div. 2. 

P., Ada E. Newman. 
37280 Pepperell, Mass. 

Centre Primary Band. 

P., Mary C. Mason. 
37281 Rowley, Mass. 

Portia Band. 

P., Emily A. Hale. 
37282 Hiawatha Band. 

P., Eliz. F. Todd. 
37283 Children’s Hour Band. 

P., Charlotte E. Keiser. 
37284 Whittier Band. 

P., Susie M. Kimball. 

Sara O’Brien. 

37286 Mitwcod School Band. 

P., Edith M. Tarlton. 
37287 S. ‘Hanson, Mass. 

Kindness Band. 


P., Mrs. Ina M. Hammond. 


37288 Spruce Head, Me. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Thomas Maher. 
37289 Fort Collins, Colo. 
Clara Barton Band. 
P., Stella Griffin. 
37290 Providence, R. I. 
Attwells Ave. os. 
Help 
P., Anna 
37291 Kind Cc Band. 
P., Laura H. Clark. 


Kind Little Helpers Band. 
P., Ellen O’Brien. 

Kind Boys and Girls Band. 
P., Minnie W. Whitehead. 
Little Sunbeam Band. 

P., Elizabeth McEntee. 
Sunshine Band. 

P., Flor’ce A.Wheelwright. 
37296 Be Kind to All Band. 

P., Mary L. Anthony. 
Roger Williams Ave. Sch. 
Kind Helpers Band. 

P, Lillian W. Manchester. 
Life Savers Band. 

P., Edithe Austin. 

37299 Golden Rule Band. 

P., Louise W. Pierce. 
Howard, R. I. 

Golden Rule Band. 

P., Helena G. Pine. 
Sockanosset Protect’n Bd. 
P., Rose E. Collins. 
Protectors of the Helpless 


Band. 
P., Edith L. Perkins. 
Defenders of the Helpless 


Band. 
P., Lottie M. Waterman. 
Loyal Protectors Band. 
P., Mary L. Plumb. 
Bristol, R. I. 
Kind Boysand Girls Band. 
P.,R A. Paull. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., Katherine E. Scanlon. 
Kind Helpers Band. 
P., Mary E. Spooner. 
Protectors of the Helpless 
Band. 
P., Annie Adams. 
Loyal Defenders Band. 
P., Harriet B. Luther. 
Loyal Protectors Band. 
P., E. Elizabeth Blakeslee. 
Golden Rule Band 
P., C. A. Monroe. 
Be Kin» to All Band. 
P., Gertrude E. Church. 
Providence, R. I. 
ind Friends of Dumb 
Animals Band. 
P., Albina J. Vallily. 
Happy Workers Band. 
P., Cath. E. McCormack. 
Willing Workers Band. 
P.. Gertrude M. Keach. 
Kind Workers Band. 
P., Elizabeth Holt. 
Kind Thoughts Band. 
P., Lucy W. House. 
Kind Deeds Band. 
P., May L. Watson. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Florence E. Carpenter. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., Sarah L. Stetson. 
Kind Friends of Dumb 
Animals Band. 
P., Sarah L. Stetson. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Hattie D. Conley. 
37323 Kind Helpers Band. 
P., Margaret E. Tally. 
37324 Golden Rule Band. 
P., Mary F. C. Padien. 
37325 Kind Little Helpers Band. 
P., Catherine A. M. Halli- 


well. 
37326 Kind Hearts Band. 
P., Stella B. Healey. 
37327 Willing Helpers Band. 
P., Hattie M. Thornton. 
37328 Bristol, i. 
Protectors of Dumb Ani- 
mals Band. 
P., Madeline Thurston. 
37329 Golden Rule Band. 
P., Annie Scanlon. 
37380 Protectors of the Helpless 
Band. 
P.. Mary A. Pitman. 
37331 Defenders of the Helpless 
Band. 
P., Lillian W. Lawless. 
37332 Bristol High School Hu- 
mane Society Band. 
P., Irving H. Gamwell. 
37333 Byfield School Humane So- 
ciety Band. 
P., H. A. Coggeshall. 
37334 Abraham Lincoln Band. 
P., Ina P. Warren. 
37335 Loyal Defenders Band. 
P., Elizabeth H. Pitman. 
37336 pevree T. Angell Band. 
P., J. H. Bailey, Jr. 
37337 Providence, R. I. 
Kind Helpers Band. 
P., Maude E. Armstrong. 
37338 Little Helpers Band. 
P., Annie E. Donnelly. 


37314 
37315 
37316 
37317 
37318 
37319 
37320 


37339 Kind Hearts Band. 
P., Mabel L. Blaney. 
37340 ~~ Rule Band. 
ella V. Remington. 
37341 caine of the Helpless 
Band. 


P., Mary J. Kenney. 
37342 Kind Friends of Dumb 
Animals Band. 
P., Catherine J. McGrath. 

37343 Sunshine Band. 

P., Catherine A. Denny. 

37344 Kind Little Boys and Girls 

Band. 
P., Anna L. O’Connor. 

37345 Kind Helpers Band. 

P., Edythe K. 8. Puffer. 

37346 Golden Rule Band. 

P., Marion A. Puffer. 

37347 Brookville, Ont., Can. 

Junior League of Christian 
Endeavor Band. 
P., Lillian M. Coates. 

37348 Marshfield, Mass. 

Gov. Winslow Band. 
P., George A. Keith. 

37349 Petoskey, Mich. 

Petoskey Public Sch. Bd. 

P., Anna M. Bull. 
37350 Little Rock, Ark. 

Little Kock Band. 

P., Fannie A. Haines. 
373851 Hardwood, Mich. 

Hylas Band. 

P., Miss Janie Bagley. 

37352 Kansas City, Mo. 

Royal Defenders Band. 
P., Angie Wilcox. 

37353 N. Hanover, Mass. 
Black Beauty Band. 
P., Miss M. 8. Brooks. 

37354 Douglas, Neb. 

Douglas J. L. Band. 
P., Mrs. Moist. 

37355 Everett, Mass. 

Hancock School Bd. Div. 1. 
P., Adella R. Goodrich. 

37356 Hancock School Bd. Div. 2. 
P., Belle Miller. 

37357 Hancock School Bd. Div.3. 
P., Kate H. Landon. 

37358 Hancock Schoo! Bd. Div. 4. 
P., Sadie N. Hale. 

37359 Washington, D. C. 
Magender School. 
Montgomery Band. 

P., Miss A. M. Mason. 

37360 Cuban Band 
P., Miss M. E. Shorter. 

37361 Band. 

P., Miss M. I. Smith. 

37362 Paul Lawrence Dunbar Bd. 
P., Miss Musetta Brooks. 

37363 Cook Band. 

P., Miss Virginia A. Jones. 

37364 oer Band 
FP iss Mabel V. Ruby. 

37365 Gentle Band. 

P., Miss Parthenia Wood- 


son. 

37366 Suntiower Band. 

P., Miss Jennie Jones. 
37367 Robin Red Breast Band. 

P., Miss H. B. Quander. 
37368 Buttercup Band. 

P., Miss J. Taylor. 
37369 Sumner School. 

Montgomery Band. 

P., Miss M. E. Gibbs. 
37370 Frederick Douglas Band. 

M. Louise Wash- 


37371 Wilting Workers Band. 

P., Miss Mary M. Orme, 
37372 Dewey Band. 

P., Miss Mary M. Fletcher. 
37373 Lincoln Band. 

P., Miss E. F. Wilson. 
87374 Cook Band. 

P., Miss J. L. Cox. 
37375 Sunshine Band. 

P., Miss A. E. Johnson. 
37376 Sumner Band. 

P., Miss R. C. Wheeler. 
37377 Lloyd Garrison Band. 

P., Miss F. Martin. 
37378 Danvers, Mass. 

Endicott Band, Div. 1. 

P., L. W. Sanborn. 
37379 Endicott Band, Div. 2. 

P., Alice F. Hammond. 
37380 Endicott Band, Div. 3. 

» Mary C. Parker. 
37381 Endicott Band, Div. 4. 
» Alice C. Friend. 

37382 Endicott Band, Div. 5. 

P., Mabel P. Woodbury. 
37383 H. W. Longfellow Band. 

P., Edna H. Tibbetts. 
37384 Marshfield, Mass. 

Asa Gray Band. 

P., Martin Baker. 


37385 Winslow Band, Div. 1. 
P., George A. Keith. 
57386 Winslow Band, Div. 2. 
P., Mary W. Baker. 
37387 Hiawatha Band, Div. 1. 
P., Helen Galloupe. 
37388 Hiawatha Band, Div. 2. 
P., Lettie F. Ellis. 
37389 School] Band. 
P., C. A. Forbush. 
37390 School Band. 
-, Georgie M. Damon. 
37391 Wetter Band. 
P., Ida W. Preble. 
37392 Sea View Band. 
P., Lucy A. Warren. 
37393 Winslow School Band. 
P., Miss Ford. 
37394 Pilgrim Band. 
P., Miss Dodge. 
37395 Sin Francisco, Cal. 
Franklin Gram. School. 
No. 1 Band. 
P., Miss Donovan. 
37396 No. 2 Band. 
P., Mrs. Cooper. 
37397 No. 3 Band. 
P., Miss Templeton. 
37398 No. 4 Band. 
P., Miss Alexander. 
37399 No. 5 Band. 
P., Mrs. Parolini. 
37400 ae 6 Band. 
» Miss Moroney. 
37401 7B 1 


P., Miss McClain 
37403 No. 9 Band. 

P., Miss McClassen. 
37404 No. 10 Band. 

P., Miss Klink. 
37405 No. 11 Band. 

P., Miss Durkee. 
37406 No. 12 Band. 

P., Miss Gallagher. 
37407 Rincon Gram. school. 

Rincon Band No. 1. 

P., Miss Hart. 
37408 EI Dorado Band. 

Mrs. Chalmers. 

37409 Rincon Band No. 3. 

P., Miss Donnelly. 


37410 Lest We Forget Band. 


P., Miss Malline. 
37411 Doers of Golden Deeds Bd. 
-» Miss Merton. 
37412 Friend of Every Friendless 
Beast Band. 
P., Miss Timmins. 
37415 Blessed are the Merciful 
s Stone. 
37414 Golden Rule Band. 
P., Mrs. Holmes. 
37415 Little Children’s Band. 
P., Miss Chelms. 
37416 Little Band. 
» Mrs. Phelps. 
37417 Pr. School. 
Busy Bee Band. 
P., Miss Little. 
37418 Loving Band. 
P., Miss Dunn. 
37419 Columbia Band. 
P., Miss Deal. 
37420 Golden Rule Band. 
P., Miss Roper. 
37421 Helping Hand Band. 
Miss Scholl. 
37422 Thoughtful Band. 
Miss Rosenberg. 
37423 Workers Band. 
P., Mrs. Niven. 
37424 Little Helpers Band. 
P., Miss Levy. 
37425 Protectors Band. 
P., Miss Harney. 
37426 Fanwood Township, N.J. 
Fanwood Township Band. 
P., John R. Morey. 
7427 San Francisco, Cal. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Miss Ruth Allen. 
37428 Howard Band. 
P., Mrs. M. Irving. 
37429 Detroit, Mich. 
Loving Hearts Band. 
P., Hazel Church. 
37430 Meriden, Conn. 
Company C. Band 
P., Ralp Collett. 
37431 Ava, Ill. 
Black Beaut. 
P., Mrs. R. 
37132 Tustin, Cal. 
El Modena Jr. Band. 
P., Albert Marshburn. 
37433 Wash. 
L. . Band. 
P., Mrs. Spencer Wortman. 


Band. 
Husband. 


37303 
372) 
3720 3725 
3725) 
3720 3725 
3725) Miss Ahern. 
3726 
3726 
P., Miss Miller. 
| | 


THAT BABY. 


There was a baby in the railway car the other day. 
It was not an unusual child, but it had a decidedly 
bright face and pretty ways. For the first few miles 
she was very quiet, and her blue eyes looked around 
in wonderment, for evidently it was the little one’s 
first ride on the cars. Then as she became used to 
the roar and rumble, the baby proclivities asserted 
themselves, and she began to play with her father’s 
mustache. At first the father and mother were the 
only parties interested, but soon a young lady in an 
adjacent seat nudged her escort and directed his at- 
tention to the laughing child. He looked up, re- 
marked that it was a pretty baby and tried to look 
unconcerned; but it was noticed that his eyes wan- 
dered back to the spot ovcupied by the happy family, 
and he commenced to smile. The baby pulled the 
hair of an old lady in front, who turned around sav- 
agely and glared at the father witha look that plainly 
said, ‘‘ Nuisances should be left at home.’ But she 
caught sight of the laughing eyes of the baby and 
when she turned back she seemed pleased about 
something. Several others had become interested in 
the child by this time—business men and young 
clerks, old ladies and girls—and when the baby hands 
grasped the large silk hat of her father and placed it 
on her own head, it made such a comical picture that 
an old gentleman across the way, unable to restrain 
himself, burst out into a loud guffaw, and then looked 
sheepishly out the window, as if ashamed to be 
caught doing such an unmanly thing. Before an- 
other five minutes he was playing peek-a-boo across 
the aisle with the baby, and every one was envying 
him. 

The ubiquitous young man, ever on the move, 
passed through, and was at a loss to account for the 
frowns of everybody. He had failed to notice the 
baby. The brakeman looked in from his post on the 
platform and smiled. The paper boy found no custom 
till he had spoken to the baby and jingled his pocket 
of change for her edification. The conductor caught 
the fever and chucked the little one under the chin, 
while the old gentleman across the aisle forgot to 
pass up his ticket, so interested was he playing peek- 
a-boo. The old lady in front relaxed, and diving into 
her reticule unearthed a brilliant red pippin and 
presented it bashfully to the little one, who, in re- 
sponse, put her chubby arms around the donor’s 
neck and pressed her rosy little mouth to the old 
lady’s cheek. It, brought back a flood of remem- 
brances to that withered heart, and a handkerchief 
was seen to brush first this way and then that, as if 
to catch a falling tear. 

The train sped on and pulled into tie station where 
the baby, with her parents, was to leave the car. A 
look of regret came over every face. The old gentle- 
man asked if he couldn’t kiss it just once; the old 
lady returned the caress she had received and the 
baby moved toward the door, shaking a by-by over 
the shoulder of her papa, to which every one re- 
sponded, including the newsboy, who emphasized his 
farewell with a wave of his hat. The passengers 
rushed to the side where the baby got off and watched 
till she turned out of sight at the other end of the 
station, shaking by-bysall thetime. Then they lapsed 
into silence. They missed that baby, and not one of 
them would be unwilling to acknowledge it. The lit- 
tle one’s presence had let a rift of sunshine into every 
heart, warm or cold, in that car.—Orphan’s Friend, 
House of Angel Guardian. 


YOUTHFUL DEPRAVITY. 


“ Mamma, I fink I am not well,” 
Said lazy little Mabel ; 

The beans I’d given her to shell, 
Neglected on the table. 


Her dimpled cheeks with roses vied ; 
Her eyes the stars resembled ; 

The chubby form my faith defied ;— 
My darling had dissembled. 


I’m sorry, dear,” I gravely said, 
“‘ Because you’l! miss the puddings ; 
The place for sick folks is in bed, 
With not a taste of good things.” 


She thoughtfully smoothed out her dress, 
This wicked little sinner ; 

“Then I’m not sick just now, I dess, 
Tl wait till after dinner.” 


JENNIE SMITH. 


VACATION. 


AN ARMY MULE. 
BY MAJOR IRA C. BROWN OF BUFFALO. 

“Twas at Tampa when a negro teamster 
was instantly killed by an army mule, and 
it furnished a good illustration of the won- 
derful memory that a mule has. 

“The negro teamster used to pound that 
mule unmercifully. Instead of using strategy 
and coaxing his mule into submission, he used 
to beat it hard enough to killa horse. Well, 
for two months the teamster didn’t drive 
that mule. But the mule never forgot him. 
He never made any attempt to injure his 
new driver, who knew enough to treat him 
decently. But one day the old teamster 
came back. The mule remembered him. 
He waited with as much docility and pa- 
tience as an ox until he was harnessed, and 
then, when the old teamster was off his 
guard, he let fly with both heels, caught 
that negro in the pit of the stomach and 
stretched him out as dead as a hammer. 
The other teamster was standing right there 
by him, but that mule didn’t make any at- 
tempt to kick him. He had just been laying 
for the fellow who walloped him two months 
before, and when he had finished him he 
was satisfied,”’—Buffalo Horse World. 


A TRAGEDY IN THREE PARTS. 


Part I.—The Bonnet. 


A bit of foundation as big as your hand; 
Bows of ribbon and lace; 

Wire sufficient to make them stand; 

A handful of roses, a velvet band— 
It lacks but one crowning grace. 


Part II.—The Bird. 


A chirp, a twitter, a flash of wings, 
Four wide-open mouths in a nest; 
From morning till night she brings and brings 
For growing birds, they are hungry things— 
Aye! hungry things at the best. 


The crack of a rifle, a shot well sped; 
A crimson stain on the grass; 

Four hungry birds in a nest unfed— 

Ah! well, we will leave the rest unsaid; 
Some things it were better to pass. 


Part III.—The Wearer. 


The lady has surely a beautiful face, 
She has surely a queenly air; 
The bonnet had flowers and ribbon and lace; 
But the bird has added the crowning grace— 
It is really a charming affair. 


Is the love of a bonnet supreme over all, 
In a lady so faultlessly fair? 
The Father takes heed when the sparrows fall, 
He hears when the starving nestlings call— 
Can a tender woman not care? 
Anon, in Current Literature. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Keceipts by the M. 8S. P. C, A. for June, 
Fines and witness fees, $175.80. 


MEMBERS AND DoNoRs. 


Audubon Band of Mercy, Woburn, $10; F. A. Bur- 
lingame, $10; Garden City Band of Mercy, Newton, 
$3; W. A. Gallup, $3; D. S. Smith, #3; Dr. Atwater, 
$3; Mrs. E. O. Taylor, $1.50. 


Five Eacu. 

Mrs. Dr. E. K. Baxter, Miss M. A. Weymouth, Geo. 
Kuhn Clarke, Mrs. S. T. Williston, C. K. Lambson, 
Mrs. Geo. Brown, Miss K. ©. Brown, Miss E. K. 
Piunkett, R. N. Oakman, L. L. Brown Paper Co., 
E. P. Hitchcock, Mrs. A. B. Clark. 


Two Eacu. 

A friend, Miss E. E. Dana, Mrs. F. F. Raymond, 
L. F. Stratton, J. H. Gray, Mrs. Mary G. Ware, Mrs. 
I. Russell, W. E. Stowe, J. Kilbon, Mrs. A. C. Collins, 

ohn A. Brewer, R. W. Adam, Russell Mfg. Co., Mrs. 
M. L. O'Sullivan, O. S. Roberts, M.D., E. C. Wilkin- 
son, Col. A. Potter, Rev. C. E. Burke, W. G. Cady, 
Mrs. E. M. Huntoon, L.S. Starrett, T. H. Goodspeed, 
W. M. Gaylord, Hon. Wm. G. Bassett, O. B. Parks, 
Austin Bros., H. M. Van Deusen, D. L. Gillett, L. R. 
Norton. 

OnE Eacu. 

Rev. L. H. Blake, Mosely Bros., H. N. Kingsbury, 
W. L. Woodbury, J. H. Ashley, Rev. Fr. Kinney, B. T. 
Gale, E. T. Lawrence, Henry R. Peirson, Geo. S. V. 
Tucker, Hon. Jos. Tucker, Miss Mary C. Clapp, W. A. 
Elliott, E. J. Cary, J. H. Adams, Rev. Fr. Jeannotte, 
J. M. Canedy, C. H. Cutting, H. W. Clark, Geo. M. 


Darby, Margaret A. Richardson, N. T. Gleason, C. K. | 


Millard, Geo. F. Simpson, M.D., Potter Bros. & Co., 
V. A. Whitaker, W. B. Green, Dr. John Bascom, Prof. 
John H. Hewitt, Prof. O. M. Fernald, E. H. Hollister, 
Jr., H. C. Willard, Rev. P. V. Fitch, C. M. Burnett, 
W. D Lucy, A. J. Hamilton, Hill & Greene, C. L. 
Morse, Albert R. Tower, Hon. Chas. Field, Denison 
Chase, Mrs. E. H. Grout, F. W. Pitcher, G. B. Noble, 
W. W. Lee, Mrs. J. H. Butler, F. D. Barnes, A. H. 


Hoadley, M.D., S. Carr Baking Co., George H. Ray, | 


Frank N. Look, S. B. Fuller, W. M. Purrington, Mrs. 
J. H. Martin, M. V. N. Braman, F. P. Pearson, Rev. C. 
Hughes, Mrs. J. L. Johnson, Lawrence, Mass., Stanley 
Bishop, C. W. Chamberlain, Miss Emma Evans, F. H. 
Dewey, H. C. Warner, M. H. Beals, E. Keith, C. C. 
Benton, Dr. C. L. Farwell, Mrs. R. A. Bradford, W. A. 
Rea, Minneapolis, Minn., Mrs. A. O. Cook, A. M. L. 
Clark, D. Russell, E. M. Slayton & Co., F. C. Rice, F. 
H. Rice, M. Reese, M. Shannon, Ella Bates, C. W. 
Trainer, E. G. Wood, Mrs. C. Tucker, M. L. Jackson, 
Rev. J. L. R. Trask, A dead horse, E. M. Stowe, C. A. 
Randall, J. Taylor, C. W. Sabin, Dr. T. J. Springall, 
C. E. Redfern, C. T. Huntington. 

Total, $243.50. 

fhe American Humane Education Society, $263. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


E. N. Perry, Secretary, $12.50; Mrs. Dr. Proctor, 
$5.70; R. R. Peironnet, $3.12; Mrs. W. H. Bradley, 
$3.00; Miss Pedder, $2.70; Mrs. Sarah C. Rice, $2.00; 
Cc. C. Overstreet, $2.00; G. M. Todd, $2.00; D. B. Mor- 
gan, $2.00; Miss S. M. Hart, $1.50; Mrs. E. O. Taylor, 
$1.50; W. Pavel, $0.72. 


Eacu. 


W. H. Roundy, M. M. Steele, O. H. Millard, Mr. 
Van Etten, C. W. Calder, A. N. Darling, M. V. N. 
Braman, Miss M. D. Burnham, Miss L. H. Fries, Mrs. 
N. J. Langley, E. Hazard. 


Firty Cents Eacu. 


M. E. McGraw, D. B. Seward, L. M. Dibble, Mrs. J. 
Prince, G. J. Loomis, Mrs. C. Fowler, L. H. Warner, 
Mrs. E. V. Carter, M. S. Bliss, M. A. Prescott, A. 8. 
Cottrell, S. C. Cherry, Mrs. W. L. Parmelee, G. C. 
Foster, F. E. Godfrey, Miss M. 8S. Wheeler, F. A. 
Burlingame, C. E. Hall, Smith & Hawks, E. S. Rogers, 
J. O’Brien, B. H. Taintor, A. B. Clark, G. W. Platt, 
Mrs. P. A. Russell, Dr. Chapin, Rev. L. O. Bliss, Mrs. 
J.M. Lee, The Courier, M. Wheeler, W. L. Whitney, 
H. C. Barrus, Dr. C. C. Street, Mrs. J. C. Lewis, H. A. 
Kellar, Mrs. H. B. Sprague, Mrs. C. L. Trask, M. 
Hatheway, A. H. Adams, E. Maguire. 

All others, $18.60. 

Total, $88.34. 

Publications sold, $134.65. 

Interest, $5.83. 

Total, $909.12. 


Receipts by the American Humaue Education 
Society for June. 
AN. Y. friend, $100.00; Mrs. J. A. Woodward, $36.00; 


Mrs. Franklin Couch, $15.00; Mrs. W. H. Bradley, | 


$10.00; Mrs. A. L. Lowry, $9.00; J. G. Touzeau, $7.50; 


City of Boston, $5.50; Hahne & Co., $5.20; Mrs. H. W. 


Chapman, $5.00; Miss E. B. Hilles, $5.00; Mrs. E. E. 
Blodgett, $3.00; Justice Band of Mercy, Carthage, 
Mo., $1.70; Hannah Durant, $1.00; Interest from banks, 
$19.79; small sales of publications, $31.99. 


A New Jersey farmer has contracted to furnish a 
large millinery firm in Philadelphia with crows’ heads 
at twenty-five cents apiece. A farmer who will do 
that is getting more for a crow’s head than his own 
is worth.—Boston Evening Transcript. 


THE BLOODLESS SPORTSMAN. 


I go a-gunning, but take no gun; 

I fish without a pole ; 

And I bag good game and catch such fish 
As suits a sportsman’s soul ; 

For the chiefest game that the forest holds 
And the best fish of the brooks 

Are never brought down by a rifle-shot, 
And are never caught with a hook. 

I bob for fish by the forest brook, 

I hunt for game in the trees, 

For bigger birds than wing the air; 

Or fish that swim the seas. 

A rodless Walton of the brooks, 

A bloodless sportsman I ; 

I hunt for the thoughts that throng the woods, 
The dreams that haunt the sky. 


The woods are made for the hunters, 

The brooks for the fishers of song ; 

To the hunters who hunt for the gunless game 

The streams and the woods belong. 

There are thoughts that moan from the soul of 
the pine, 

And thoughts in a flower bell curled ; 

And the thoughts that are blown with the scent 
of the fern 

Are as new and as old as the world. 


So, away! for the hunt in the fern-scented wood 
Till the going down of the sun; 
There is plenty of game still left in the woods 
For the hunter who has no gun. 
So, away ! for the fish by the moss-bordered brook 
That flows through the velvety sod ; 
There are plenty of fish still left in the streams 
For the angler who has no rod. 

Sam WALTER Foss. 


THE AUDIENCE WE TALK TO EVERY 
MONTH. 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


What is its circulation? 
Answer—Regularly between 50,000 and 60,000; some- 
times from 100,000 to 200,000. 


IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massachu- 
setts clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All 
Massachusetts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents 
and cashiers, postmasters, school superintendents, 
large numbers of writers, speakers and teachers 
through the State. About 500 of the Society’s agents 
in almost every Massachusetts city and town. 

“ Bands of Mercy” through the State. Many sub- 
scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. 
Many newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire 
world. Large numbers of subscribers in our own and 
foreign countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy 
in our own and other countries. Members of our Na- 
tional Congress. Presidents of all American Colleges 
and Universities north of Mexico. Writers, speakers, 
teachers, and many others in various States and Ter- 
ritories. The editors of over twenty thousand Ameri- 
can publications, including all in our own country 
and British America. 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, 
and perhaps more, are read either by editors or by 
their wives and children. 


| The Strike at Shane’s, 
| Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage: — 

Black Beauty, in English or Italian, 
cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
heavy paper 35 cts. 
paper 25 cts. 


paper 10 cts. 
paper 20 cts. 


(German) 
(Modern Greek) . 
(Spanish) > 
(Swedish) 
For Pity’s Sake, 

cloth (at publisher’s price), 80 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Some of New York’s 400 ° ° ° paper 10 cts. 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 


cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Four Months in New Hampshire, 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Beautiful Joe (at publisher’s price), 
cloth, large, 72 cts., small 30 cts. 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations, 16 cents each, post- 
age paid. To Contestants, 6 cents, postage paid. 
Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. 
T. Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10cents mailed; 
or cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 
mailed. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by 
Geo. T. Angell 2 cents each, or 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. 
Angell— Eight of either No. or 
Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; one hundred, 


25 cents. 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to ‘Ani- 
mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 
for the whole twelve bound to- 
Humane Horse Book, compiled by Geo. 
T. Angell, 5 cents or 
Humane Training and Treatment of the 
Horse, by H. C Merwin, 1 cent each 1.00 
Cattle Transportation, by Geo.T. Angell 
Protection of Animals, by Geo.T. Angell 150 “ 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 
The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell a oo 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) 6 
How to Kill Animals Humanely . ° 1.00 * 
65 


$2.00 per 100 


$0.25 per 100 


Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 

Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and 
Hymns, book form, two cents for 

Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30cents; gold 
and silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; 
gold stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped rib- 
bon, 4 cents; button, white star on blue ground, 
5 for 10 cents. 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 

Band of Mercy Card of Membership, large 2 cents, 
small 1 cent. 


Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet, 
by Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of 
Mr. Angell to the National Convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we 
send without cost to every one asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, in advance. Post- 
age free to all parts of the United States. 

4% Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may 
be sent to the editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk St., 
corner Hawley, Boston. - 


RaTEs OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EpvucaTIon Society. 


Active Life . . . $100 00| Associate Annual . $5 00 
Associate Life. . 5000; Branch ..... 10 
Active Annual . 10 00| Children’s... . 100 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Society P.C. A. 


Active Life. . . $100 00| Associate Annual .. $5 00 
ociate Life . 5000; Branch ..... 100 
Active Annual . 10 00| Children’s. . . . 100 


All members of the American Humane Education 
Society and the Massachusetts Society P. C. A. receive 
ANIMALS free, and all publications of the 

ety. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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